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The Eagles (from left to right: 
Randy Meisner, Don Henley, 
Glenn Frey, Bernie Leadon, and 
Don Felder) in 1975 in front of the 
One of These Nights album art. 
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LIFE EAGLES 


INTRODUCTION ® 


Like the sound and songs they created in 
the 1970s and over the 50 years since, the Eagles endure. 


By Steve Rushin 


THE NIGHT AFTER GLENN FREY DIED, IN JANUARY 2016, BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
played the United Center in Chicago. He opened his encore with the Eagles’ first 
hit. Forty-four years after “Take It Easy” debuted on the radio, with Frey on lead 
vocals, 20,000 Springsteen fans who didn’t know what was coming sang along to 
every indelible word. Like so many of the Eagles’ songs, “Take It Easy” is burned 
into the national memory and instantly evocative of sunny Southern California— 
to say nothing of Winslow, Arizona—in a distant decade that the Eagles made their 
own. “His songs, those sounds, perfectly captured those days,” as Bette Midler said 
of Frey and the band he cofounded. “’70s L.A.” 

Frey was from Michigan. His bandmates came from Texas, Nebraska, Ohio, and 
Florida. The Eagles recorded most of their hits in London and Miami. And yet they 
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FREY AND HENLEY (SHOWN 
here in 1999, celebrating 

the success of Eagles—Their 
Greatest Hits (1971-1975), and 
left, in their respective high 
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26 MILLION UNITS 


somehow became the quintessential 
California band, their music navigat- 
ing dark desert highways, tequila sun- 
rises, and young women holed up in 
houses with rich old men. Take it easy? 
The Eagles failed to follow their own 
advice. They had glorious harmonies 
on records that concealed chronic dis- 
harmony on tours. Those tours left in 
their wake a trail of splintered hotel fur- 
niture and bathtubs full of Budweiser. 

And yet with those songs, and on 
those tours, the Eagles conquered 
the world. Fifty years after the band 
formed, there is a Hotel California on 
the Champs-Elysées in Paris, a Hotel 
California on the Kurfiirstendamm in 
Berlin, and an Otel’ Kaliforniyaon a less 
glamorous thoroughfare in Moscow. 
Their checkout policies are less inflex- 
ible than the one in the song, whose 
mirrored ceilings and pink champagne 
on ice are repeated on the radio every 
hour somewhere in America. But their 
allure is undimmed by age. 

The Eagles are nearly as ubiqui- 
tous now, in the streaming era, as they 
were a half-century ago. Frey’s writing 
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partner and Eagles cofounder Don 
Henley was raised in Texas on coun- 
try and western. Frey, from Detroit, 
grew up on Motown, with a twist of 
bar-rock anthems courtesy of his early 
mentor, Bob Seger. That alchemy— 
a country-rock alloy—became the 
Eagles’ sound when Frey and Henley 
met in Southern California, starting a 
partnership that would dominate the 
1970s the way two other singer-song- 
writers had done the previous decade. 
“‘[Frey] and Henley were America’s 
answer to Lennon and McCartney,” 
the country singer Clint Black said, 
and McCartney himself remains a 
fan, pumping his fists for the Eagles at 
their last concert at Madison Square 
Garden in 2020, just before the pan- 
demic shut down live events. 
Another fan, Jimmy Buffett, calls the 
Eagles the best American band of his 
generation, and they are certainly the 
most popular, with their first greatest- 
hits album selling 38 million copies 
and Hotel California selling 26 million 
copies in the United States, an absurd 
feat for any band—but for the Eagles, 


PRESIDENT BARACK OBAMA 
jokes with Henley, Timothy B. 
Schmit, and Joe Walsh at the 
Eagles’ Kennedy Center Honors 
ceremony in 2016. The award 
is one of many for the Eagles, 
including a score of top songs 
and albums, such as Eagles— 
Their Greatest Hits (1971-1975), 
which became the best-selling 
album of the 20th century in 
1999 (above, left). 


that was just 1976, when both LPs were 
released. In America’s bicentennial 
year, the Eagles were unquestionably 
America’s band, named for America’s 
national emblem, with songs that 
played into the American impulse to 
move west, to a promised land, ideally 
in a muscle car with an eagle-like bird 
emblazoned on the hood. 

The Eagles were (and remain) the 
sound of Los Angeles in the early 1970s, 
when Billy Joel moved there from New 


York. “The Eagles pretty much repre- 
sented that Southern California thing, 
like the Beach Boys used to do, and 
then I found out later you were from 
Texas,” Joel once said to Henley, who— 
like almost all of his bandmates—had 
moved to the Golden State from some- 
where else, making the band at once 
quintessentially Californian and 
quintessentially American. 

“It’s the sound of notjust a California 
band but one of America’s signature 
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bands,” as President Barack Obama 
put it when honoring the Eagles at the 
White House in 2016. The band—like 
the sound and songs they created— 
endures 50 years after it formed. Their 
songs issue from taxicabs in Auckland 
and karaoke bars in Tokyo and tribute 
bands in London. But Bette Midler pin- 
pointed where and when the Eagles’ 
story began, and where it reached its 
fullest expression: in Los Angeles in 
the 1970s. @ 


CHAPTER1 ® 


JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL PARK 
became an iconic location for 
the early Eagles. It was where, 
according to some sources, 

the band’s name was formed, 
after Frey saw an eagle fly over- 
head, and it’s where renowned 
cole @edarelcesele-|olil-malli aa lie 
redareyeeyele-lelatsvomaal-Meol-lalemielg 
their debut album. (From left: 
Randy Meisner, Glenn Frey, Don 
Henley, and Bernie Leadon.) 


ON THE DAY HE ARRIVED IN LOS 
Angeles from his native Detroit, 
Glenn Frey saw David Crosby outside 
the Country Store in Laurel Canyon. 
Laurel Canyon was the epicenter of 
Southern California singer-songwrit- 
ers, and the Country Store was the cen- 
ter of that center, near the house—with 
two cats in the yard—that Joni Mitchell 
and Graham Nash shared. 

Frey was nearly broke and took a 
cheap apartment in Echo Park with 
the first person he met in Los Angeles, 
another Detroit-born singer named 
John David Souther, who was dating 
the sister of Frey’s former girlfriend. In 
the even-cheaper basement apartment 
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below theirs, at 1020 Laguna Avenue, 
lived yet another aspiring singer-song- 
writer named Jackson Browne, whose 
guitar and piano arrangements wafted 
up to Frey like secondhand smoke. 
For firsthand smoke, Frey hitchhiked 
three nights a week to the Troubadour, 
on Santa Monica Boulevard in West 
Hollywood. 

The Troubadour was already a 
legendary club: the place where 
Lenny Bruce was arrested onstage 
for obscenity, and John Lennon, with 
his friend Harry Nilsson, was thrown 
out for heckling the Smothers Brothers. 
In the bar, holding court many nights, 
was the emerging pop star Linda 
Ronstadt. 

Frey met her there, in 1970. “For 
my part it was love at first sight,” he 
said. “There was just one problem: 
a guitar-slinging love-rustler from 
Amarillo, Texas, named John David 
Souther. He beat me to the punch.” 


AS THE EAGLES’ FOUNDING 
fathers (from left: Glenn Frey, 
Randy Meisner, Don Henley, 
and Bernie Leadon) began to 
jam and gel, the Troubadour 
nightclub (opposite) was their 
hangout, clubhouse, and 
musical laboratory. 
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Ronstadt was a frequent headliner 
at the Troubadour, and it was there that 
she heard a band called Shiloh, whose 
drummer, named Don Henley, stood 
out to her. Henley had moved to Los 
Angeles from Linden, Texas. He was 
in the audience at the Troubadour the 
night Elton John gave his first perfor- 
mance in America. 

While still in Texas, Henley had 
introduced himself to Kenny Rogers, 
who was touring, and invited the star 
to see his band, which was then called 
Felicity. Rogers, who was interested in 
producing acts, liked what he heard 
and invited the band to Los Angeles, 
where they lived at his house and 
changed their name to Shiloh. 

By the spring of 1971, Ronstadt was 
touring again and needed a drummer 
to take on the road. She persuaded the 
Texan to join her. By then, Ronstadt 
was living with Souther, the Amarillo 
love-rustler who had formed a musi- 
cal partnership called Longbranch/ 
Pennywhistle with Frey. Frey was a 
golden-voiced guitarist from suburban 
Detroit, the son of a factory worker and 
a mother who baked pies at General 
Motors. Before moving to L.A., he had 
played acoustic guitar and sung backup 
vocals for Bob Seger on the fellow 
Detroiter’s 1968 hit, “Ramblin’ Gamblin’ 
Man.” 

Frey was 19, and Seger told him: “If 
you don’t write your own songs, you'll 
never get out of Detroit.” 

“What if they’re bad?” Frey asked. 

“The first few are gonna be really 
bad,” Seger replied. “But if you’re good, 
they'll get better.” 

Frey was captivated by the Southern 
California sounds of bands like the 
Flying Burrito Brothers and Poco. And 
Souther, who was born in Detroit but 
raisedin Amarillo, wasa human bridge 
between Henley and Frey. When he 
dissolved Longbranch/Pennywhistle 
to become a solo artist, Ronstadt took 
Frey on the road with her in addi- 
tion to Henley. Frey was versatile—a 
backup singer and arhythm guitarist. 
A tight budget required that Frey and 
Henley room together on the road. In 
those hotels between gigs, “We started 


THE EAGLES FOUND INSPIRA- 
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Frey and Henley as members of 
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the craft of songwriting from 
Jackson Browne (opposite, 
top) while the latter work- 
shopped “Take It Easy” ina 
basement apartment. John 
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tom) was dating Ronstadt at 
the time and became a frequent 
Eagles collaborator. 
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JUST ONE PROBLEM... 
JOHN DAVID/SOUTHER. 
HE BEAT ME 
TO THE PUNCH’ 


—Glenn Frey 
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talking about our dreams,” Frey said. 
And those dreams were the same: to 
start a band. 

Frey had seen the Beatles perform 
live at Olympia Stadium in Detroit in 
1964. Henley had been thunderstruck 
seeing the Fab Four on TV in Texas. 
Could the duo form a successful rock 
group of their own? 

Ronstadt introduced them to a for- 
mer bandmate, a banjo virtuoso named 
Bernie Leadon, late of the Flying 
Burrito Brothers. The trio needed a 
bassist, and Ronstadt’s manager, John 
Boylan, suggested a Nebraskan named 
Randy Meisner, who had played in the 
country-rock band Poco and before 
that in the Stone Canyon band that 
backed former teen idol Rick Nelson. 
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Testing their chemistry, Frey, Henley, 
Leadon, and Meisner played together. 
These were unglamorous gigs, in front 
of high schoolers on graduation nights 
at Disneyland, in the shadow of the 
Matterhorn. Yet suddenly they were 
a quartet. “It was like people in love,” 
Ronstadt said of this burgeoning fam- 
ily. “It was the greatest thing to see that 
band when they first formed. They 
were so happy. They loved to play music 
with each other” 

The Troubadour was their hang- 
out, clubhouse, and musical labora- 
tory. Ronstadt loved Frey’s voice and 
his star potential, but she thought of 
the shy Henley as the group’s “secret 
weapon” because nobody was aware 
that the drummer, hidden behind 


BERNIE LEADON (SITTING IN 
with Stephen Stills’s super- 
group Manassas in ’72, oppo- 
site, far right) was a respected 
and established guitar player 
prior to joining the Eagles. 
Randy Meisner (this page, far 
right) played in the band Poco 
until 1969, at which point he 
was replaced by Timothy B. 
Schmit, who would replace him 
in the Eagles eight years later. 


his kit, was an exceptional singer. His 
voice was more roughly hewn than 
Frey’s, the two of them combining 
in a Jack-and-Coke blend not unlike 
Lennon’s blend with McCartney. On 
many nights, Ronstadt, Frey, Henley, 
and Souther sang together in the bar 
of the Troubadour, not for paying cus- 
tomers but for the sheer joy of making 
music. “The drunker everybody was,” 
said Ronstadt, “the nicer everybody 
sounded.” 

In Frey, Henley, Leadon, and 
Meisner, the Eagles had their four 
founding fathers. The lineup was 
organic, of course. Like the music, it 
would shape-shift over the years. But 
the band and their music came from a 
single wellspring, dispensed straight 


from the beer taps in the bar of the 
Troubadour. Frey would remember 
into the next century where he was 
sitting—on a wrought iron—backed 
barstool in the Troubadour, next to 
Boylan—when Don Henley came 
walking into his life, and thus was 
born the partnership, and the band, 
that would dominate the new decade 
in the way the Beatles had dominated 
the previous one. 

“It just happened,” Frey said, “one 
night at the Troubadour bar” 


UPSTAIRS IN his apart- 


ment in Echo Park, Frey was impressed 
by the musical work ethic he heard 
coming through the floor: Jackson 
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Browne’s 9-to-5 habit of writing songs. 

“T didn’t really know how to write 
songs,” Frey said in History of the 
Eagles, the 2013 documentary directed 
by Alison Ellwood. “I knew I wanted to 
write songs but I didn’t know exactly— 
do you just wait around for inspiration, 
ya know? What was the deal? Well, I 
learned through Jackson’s ceiling and 
my floor exactly how to write songs 
because Jackson would get up”—at 
9 a.m., as Browne’s teapot whistled— 
“and he’d play the first verse and first 
chorus and he’d play it 20 times until he 
had it just the way he wanted.” Upstairs, 
Frey thought, So that’s how you do it: 
elbow grease. Time. Thought. Persistence. 

Frey was particularly taken by one 
song-in-progress. Browne had been 


inspired to write it—or to start writ- 
ing it—after his car broke down in 
the Arizona desert in a town called 
Winslow, atiny stop on the old Route 66, 
the great American highway, home to 
hitchhikers and road-trippers. 

“T told him that I really liked it,” Frey 
said of Browne’s unfinished song to the 
writer and director Cameron Crowe, 
who had first interviewed the band in 
1972, when he was still in high school, 
crashing the backstage security at the 
San Diego Civic Theatre. “‘What was 
that, man? What a cool tune that is’ 
[Browne] started playing it for me and 
said, ‘Yeah, but I don’t know—I’m stuck? 
So he played the second unfinished 
verse and I said, ‘It’s a girl, my Lord, in 
a flatbed Ford slowin’ down to take a 
look at me’ That was my contribution 
to “Take It Easy, really, just finishing the 
second verse. Jackson was so thrilled. 
He said, ‘Okay! We cowrote this, But it’s 
certainly more of him.” 


FREY AND Henley’s new 


band signed with a new record label, 
Asylum, because it was to be a safe 
haven for artists. Asylum was started by 
a 28-year-old Brooklynite named David 
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Geffen, who dropped out of Santa 
Monica City College, created a music 
publishing company, and became the 
patron of the Laurel Canyon scene. 
When Joni Mitchell, in her song “Free 
Man in Paris,” sang of “the star-making 
machinery behind the popular song,” it 
was Geffen she had in mind. 

Now this new band was fed into 
that star-making machine. Their 
debut album would be produced by 
Glyn Johns, an Englishman who had 
worked with Ronstadt and the giants 
of the British Invasion. He was present 
at the creation of the Rolling Stones’ 
“Honky Tonk Women,” the Who’s 
“My Generation,” and the Beatles’ 
Abbey Road LP. When he told the 
Stones that the Beatles were going to 
call their album Let It Be, the Stones 
decided to call theirs Let It Bleed. (Keith 
Richards said in 1971 that this isn’t 
true.) Johns was a rock and roll Zelig. 
When he first heard Henley and Frey’s 
band, he was unimpressed. And then 
he heard the group harmonize and he 
took them on. 

The album that became Eagles, 
progenitor of a new California sound, 
was recorded on Johns’s home turf, in 
England, at Olympic Studios, where 


THE YEAR 1972 WAS MOMEN- 
tous for the newly formed 
Eagles, and their celebrity was 
about to soar. They signed toa 
new record label called 
Asylum, started by David 
Geffen (here, with Henley in 
1972), and started work 

with famed English producer 
Glyn Johns (left, with the 
Rolling Stones’ Charlie Watts 
and Keith Richards) on their 
freshman release, Eagles. 
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and debut album art—was : the Beatles had recorded “All You Need 
said to have ingested peyote Is Love.” When Frey sang about stand- 
pee sousimey Rigas ing on acorner in Winslow, Arizona, he 
was actually standing in an Edwardian 
¥- | building in Barnes, South London, 
: because Johns wanted to get the band 
out of their comfort zone. They were 
& , put up in asmall flat near the studio, 
. £ Ss to which they commuted like any other 
office workers. Still, when Frey sang 
. “I wanna sleep with you in the desert 
ee tonight,” the listener believed him, not 
| r P least because he did sleep in the desert 
before completing the album. 
ee This band needed an album cover 
and—by the way—a name. After clos- 
ing the Troubadour bar one night, the 
four bandmates drove to Joshua Tree 
National Park in the desert outside 
Palm Springs. They arrived before 
dawn. After ingesting peyote buttons 
and drinking tequila, they were photo- 
graphed by renowned rock photogra- 
pher Henry Diltz for the cover of their 
debut album. Frey was urinating near 
a campfire when an eagle passed over- 
head, and—according to at least one of 
several origin stories—the band’s name 
was born. So was the band’s album 
cover, an image of an eagle soaring 
high above the desert, bathed in golden 
light. The album, like the band, was 
Eagles, without a definite article. 

“Glenn once asked me, ‘What do 
you think of the name Eagles?” Steve 
Martin once recalled. “I said, ‘The 
Eagles. Great. He said, ‘No, Eagles. The 
group is Eagles.” 

In time, the band members all called 
themselves the Eagles. (At the height of 
their fame, in the late 1970s, Frey would 
still be introducing the band onstage 
with: “Thank you and good evening. 
We're the Eagles, from Los Angeles.”) 
That name—the Eagles—had a visual 
and auditory echo of the Beatles, the 
biggest band of the previous decade and 
one that had dissolved in January 1970, 
at the start of this new decade. There 
was a vacancy to be filled in the 1970s 
for a new band, with a new sound, to 
dominate the pop and rock charts for 
years to come. @ 
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The Eagles spent much of the 1970s 
establishing a new Southern California sound, 
but the success, the hedonism, 
and other distractions took their toll. 


KE BONA FIDE ROCK 


ad its perks for the 
(clockwise from top left: 
1, Meisner, Henley, Frey, 
Felder), including a private 
ne (here in their Cessna 


EAGLESWAS RELEASED ON JUNE 1, 1972, 
two weeks before five men were 
arrested for breaking into an office in 
Washington, D.C., in a building called 
the Watergate. The 1970s were offi- 
cially underway. 

The Eagles’ sound was joyous, free, 
and easy. It lowered your blood pres- 
sure. “Take It Easy’—that song con- 
ceived by Jackson Browne in that 
basement in Echo Park—poured out of 
every AM radio in the summer of 1972. 
It was music, as the Los Angeles Times 
critic Robert Hilburn wrote that sum- 
mer, “that makes driving on congested 
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freeways on these summer days a bit 
more bearable.” 

“Peaceful Easy Feeling” was also 
a hit and even more evocative of 
California. It was, after all, written by 
Frey’s friend Jack Tempchin, who— 
in the true tradition of the trouba- 
dour—strolled around San Diego with 
a $13 Stella guitar he’d purchased at 
a pawn shop. In writing his first hit, 
Tempchin had been inspired by a girl 
with sparkling earrings whom he saw 
at a street fair. When he conceived the 
final verse, Tempchin was at that most 
quintessential of Southern California 
locales: a fast-food joint—specifically 
Der Wienerschnitzel on Washington 
Boulevard in San Diego. He was sitting 
at an outdoor table, waiting on his hot 
dog, when his muse visited. Decades 
later, the table would be graced by a 


AS THE EAGLES’ POPULARITY 
kicked into overdrive after 
their debut release, demand 
for their concerts went 

global. The band won over 
crowds onstage (perform- 

ing in Amsterdam in 1972, 
above) and found their groove 
with fans—especially young 
women—offstage. 


plaque to mark the historic site, and 
Tempchin would be presented with 
a golden wiener to commemorate his 
role in music history. 

So two of the songs on that first 
album were laid-back California 
anthems, songs that exuded the mel- 
low vibes that the Eagles were quickly 
coming to embody. But a third hit on 
that album hinted at a darker side of 
California’s seductive star factory, of 
drug-culture excess, and of the “satanic 
country-rock period” to come, as 
Henley would later call it. That song, 
“Witchy Woman,” sung by Henley 
with his own lyrics, was about a lover 
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“sleeping in the devil’s bed,” driven “to 
madness with a silver spoon.” 

In the band’s case, that reckoning 
was still up ahead in the distance, on 
a dark desert highway. For now, the 
Eagles were mostly playing California 
music distinct from the Beach Boys’— 
no surf, and only the sand in the desert, 
“with a billion stars all around.” 

“We live in Southern California 
and we’re a song band,” Frey once 
said. “I think that is something dom- 
inant in California groups like the 
Beach Boys, Crosby, Stills, Nash & 
Young, the Byrds, Buffalo Springfield. 
There’s more harmony singing on the 


DESPERADO, RELEASED IN 
1973, was a Wild West-inspired 
concept album and featured 
gunslinging Eagles on the 
cover (above). The record label 
was less enthusiastic about 
the treatment, which included 
more Western shoot-out 
artwork (opposite, top) anda 
roundup of the Eagles’ posse 
(opposite, bottom). 


THE EAGLES RECORDED THEIR 
second album, Desperado, 
where they’d recorded their 


first: London (above and right). 


The London Philharmonic 
Orchestra played on the title 
track and Henley never felt 
quite at ease: “I was scared 
s---less!” he said years later. 
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West Coast than on the East Coast.” 
With three hits out of the gate, the 
Eagles were indeed a song band, and 
Frey often wore a T-shirt that read 
“Song Power.” 

Bernie Leadon was the only Eagle 
from Southern California, but despite 
that—or possibly because of it—Neil 
Young would soon describe the band 
as the spiritual heir to his old band 
Buffalo Springfield. That group’s disso- 
lution launched the supergroup Crosby, 
Stills & Nash, the country-rock group 
Poco, and the solo career of Young, who 
said the Eagles were “perfectly captur- 
ing the feel of L.A.” 

“Los Angeles is the best place in 
America,” the esteemed science fic- 
tion writer and longtime L.A. resident 
Ray Bradbury wrote in the pages of 


Esquire in 1972. The city was relaxed, a 
bit freaky, buzzing with creative energy. 
“Our madness is light, free, frivolous, 
witty,’ wrote Bradbury. “We self-start, 
we self-propel toward creativity.” He 
was unwittingly describing the Los 
Angeles of the Eagles’ music and the 
imminent conquering of the country 
by these Californians-from-elsewhere: 
“America,” Bradbury wrote, “will fall 
under the bare feet of the Los Angeles 
non-belonger.” 

The band’s second LP in their bur- 
geoning assault on America was a so- 
called “concept album.” It grew from 
the Eagles’ fascination with the Wild 
West, the outlaws and gunslingers of 
their 1950s TV-western childhoods. 
Like the first album, this soundtrack 
of the American frontier was recorded 
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—Glenn Frey 


IN L.A., FREY (OPPOSITE, 

in 1973) found many early 
influences and supporters. 
“| learned through Jackson’s 
ceiling and my floor exactly 
how to write songs,” he said 
of Jackson Browne. Paul Ahern 
(above, with Frey in 1972) 
worked as an early Eagles 
promoter for Asylum Records. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 
in London, where Henley found him- 
self attempting to sing the title track— 
“Desperado”—in a studio filled with 
British classical musicians. 

“Desperado” was the very first song 
Henley had ever written with Frey 
and the beginning of one of rock’s 
most fruitful songwriting partner- 
ships. But Glyn Johns, given a rela- 
tively meager budget, allowed Henley 
only a few takes of the title track. 
Worse, Henley was being backed by 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
whose members—some of whom, he 
was certain, had played with the Beatles 
at Abbey Road—were arrayed directly 
behind him. Years later, Henley would 
tell radio host Howard Stern, “I was 
scared s---less.” 

Between takes, he overheard one 


member of the orchestra say, in a with- 
ering English accent, “I don’t feel like 
a desperado.” The classical musicians 
played chess to fill their downtime, and 
Henley never felt at ease. Asa result, he 
was never happy with his vocals on that 
track. Yet the song, on release in 1973, 
became a slow-burner whose accel- 
erant was Linda Ronstadt. She was 
by then a bona fide rock star. A few 
months after the Eagles released the 
album Desperado, Ronstadt—a native 
of Tucson, a daughter of the American 
West—released a cover version. That 
single, off her album Don’t Cry Now, 
gave the Eagles’ original an updraft 
and, eventually, the escape velocity it 
required to become timeless. 

The whole western theme of the 
album was conceived as a metaphor for 


the music industry, with guitar-wield- 
ing rock stars as latter-day gunsling- 
ing outlaws. Record-company suits 
were less enthusiastic than the band. 
“The executives at the label freaked 
out,” Henley said, imitating them: 
“Oh, God, they made a f------ cowboy 
album.” Commercially, Desperado was 
not as successful as the Eagles’ debut, 
though—artistically, at least—it was 
hardly asophomore slump. 

In addition to the plaintively haunt- 
ing title track, which was never released 
as a single, there was another hit: 
Frey’s “Tequila Sunrise.” The song was 
named for a cocktail of the era—tequila, 
orange juice, and grenadine—said to 
have been invented by a Sausalito bar- 
tender specifically for Keith Richards 
of the Rolling Stones, who unofficially 
called their 1972 debaucheries across 
the United States their “Cocaine and 
Tequila Sunrise” tour. Frey and Henley 
recast the “Tequila Sunrise” as a toll 
paid the morning after. This pair, intro- 
duced in a bar, had—with their cock- 
tail song—their fifth hit on two albums 
released 10 months apart. 

When they weren't touring colleges 
and being interviewed by high school 
students backstage, the Eagles set about 
working on their third studio album. 
Frey was increasingly at odds with 
Glyn Johns. Frey wanted to rock and 
Johns—having produced Led Zeppelin 
and the Stones—thought the Eagles 
were not a hard rock ensemble. “I 
think he had been bombarded by loud, 
aggressive rock and roll for many, many 
years,” Henley recalled in the Eagles 
documentary of the producer, who is 
only five years older than Henley. “At 
that point in his life he wanted mel- 
low people and mellow music. And we 
werent exactly”—Henley gave a devil- 
ish laugh—“at the same stage in life.” 

Frey imitated Johns’s imperious 
English accent: “You’re not a rock and 
roll band. The Who are a rock and roll 
band. And you're not that.” 

So the Eagles hired a new pro- 
ducer. Like Frey, Bill Szymczyk was a 
Michigander. Like Frey and Henley, 
his father had worked in a factory. 
Szymcezyk had been a sonar operator in 
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THE MUSICAL RELATIONSHIPS 
formed at the Troubadour 
would continue in subsequent 
years, with Ronstadt joining 
the Eagles’ taping of Don 
Kirshner’s Rock Concert in 1974 
(opposite). Producer Bill 
Szymczyk and guitarist Don 
Felder (above, in the studio 

in the Hollywood Hills in 1974) 
were additions to the band 
that same year. 
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BY 1974, THE EAGLES HAD 
started work on One of These 
Nights, which would be 
released the following year. 
Although it was recorded 
mostly in Miami, Frey took a 
break here, in 1974, at his home 
studio in the Hollywood Hills. 
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—Don Henley 
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LEADON (ABOVE) TOOK A LIMO 
to New York’s LaGuardia Airport 
to catch the band’s Cessna for 

a gig in Connecticut in 1974. 
The band then posed for a photo 
at the Connecticut airport 
(opposite, top) before wheels 
up to the next show in Norfolk, 
Virginia (where Frey and Felder, 
opposite, talked with friends). 
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the U.S. Navy and had no musical back- 
ground when he became a studio engi- 
neer after dropping out of NYU. A sales 
manager at ABC Records saw Szymczyk 
rescue record producers on several 
occasions in the studio and asked him 
to become a producer himself, at ABC. 
Szymezyk worked with B.B. King on 
“The Thrill Is Gone” and produced a 
1973 hit called “Rocky Mountain Way” 
for a guitarist named Joe Walsh and his 
group Barnstorm. If the Eagles were to 
rock harder, they needed a third guitar- 
ist with an edge. Leadon was a country 
musician and a banjo virtuoso. But it 
wasn’t Walsh they turned to. It was a guy 
named Don Felder, from Gainesville, 
Florida, who had once given guitar les- 
sons to a teenage Tom Petty. 


Felder and Szymczyk made their 
debuts on On the Border. It was the 
third Eagles album but the first one 
recorded in Los Angeles. The band 
now famous for its California sound 
had so far largely made that sound 
elsewhere. On the Border rocked a lit- 
tle harder—with the up-tempo hit 
“Already Gone”—retained the magic of 
the earlier records, and achieved new 
heights with the Eagles’ first number- 
one hit: “Best of My Love,’ whose lyrics 
Henley and Frey wrote in large part in 
the bar at Dan Tana’s, the Golden Age of 
Hollywood restaurant on Santa Monica 
Boulevard next to the Troubadour. Born 
in a bar, nurtured in bars, endeavoring 
to pick up girls in bars, the Eagles were 
the world’s most successful bar band. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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LEADON, LOOKING LIKEA 
stereotypical 1970s guitar 
player, exited a New York music 
store in 1974 as aman ina suit 
examined a guitar through the - 
window. It’s a classic juxtapo- 
‘sition—a scruffy rock star and 

a tidy businessman share a 
hobby—and entirely possible 
that the man was inspired by 
Leadon’s guitar lines. — 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 

“That was the period when there 
were all these great-looking girls who 
didn’t really want to have anything 
to do with us,” Henley told Cameron 
Crowe. “We were just scruffy new kids 
who had no calling card. We could be 
cocky at times—which was really just 
a front—but we weren’t very sophis- 
ticated or confident. We were typi- 
cal frustrated young men. We wanted 
the girls to like us, but we had all the 
immature emotions that young men 
have—jealousy, envy, frustration, lust, 
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insecurity, and the lot. Atthe same time, 
however, we were also becoming quite 
adept at brushing off girls who showed 
any interest in us... hence the line in 
‘Desperado’: You only want the ones that 
you can’ get.” 

Inevitably, this idea of rich men and 
younger women seeking fulfillment 
and infidelity in the bars of Los Angeles 
became a song, conceived when Frey 
saw a young woman with an older 
man at the bar at Dan Tana’s and said of 
her, “Look at those lyin’ eyes.” 


“Lyin’ Eyes” appeared on the 
Eagles’ fourth album, One of These 
Nights, which they recorded in 1974. 
And though they recorded the album 
in Miami, it was another hit that mir- 
rored the city of its conception. “Los 
Angeles in 1974 exerted more influ- 
ence over popular culture than any 
other city in America,” writes Ronald 
Brownstein in Rock Me on the Water. 
“That year, in fact, the city dominated 
popular culture more than it ever had 
before, or would again. In movies, 
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—Don Henley 


music, and television, the early 1970s 
marked a creative summit in L.A. that 
transformed each of those industries,” 
not least in “the smooth Southern 
California sound that ruled the album 
charts and radio airwaves.” 

When One of These Nights came 
out the following year, “Lyin’ Eyes” 
peaked at number two, held out of the 
number-one spot for two consecu- 
tive weeks by Troubadour debutante 
Elton John and “Island Girl.” When 
Randy Meisner sang lead vocals on 


THE EAGLES WERE ALREADY 
riding a wave of success when 
One of These Nights came out 

in 1975. They had released an 
album each previous year— 
Eagles, Desperado, and On the 
Border—which led to heavy 
touring (above and opposite at 
Southern Illinois University in 
1975) and massive audiences. 
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“Take It to the Limit,’ he did so “at a 
pitch only dogs could hear,” as Henley 
put it. That song went to number four 
on the Billboard Hot 100, giving the 
Eagles hits with three different sing- 
ers. But it was the title track, on which 
Don (Fingers) Felder fully displayed 
his chops, that the band’s harder-rock 
aspirations were finally fulfilled. In 
the dog days of summer in 1975, “One 
of These Nights” became the number- 
one song in America. 

The band that played in 1971 to 


high school students at Disneyland 
returned in September 1975 to play— 
with their old friends Jackson Browne 
and Linda Ronstadt—in front of 55,000 
fans at Anaheim Stadium, a couple of 
miles from Disneyland, though this 
baseball stadium was now the hap- 
piest place on Earth. In four years, 
the Eagles had become superstars, 
with throngs singing along to a dozen 
familiar songs. When Ronstadt’s then 
boyfriend, California governor Jerry 
Brown, announced his candidacy in 
the 1976 U.S. presidential election, the 
Eagles played benefit concerts to sup- 
port him. Georgia governor Jimmy 
Carter, supported by his beloved 
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Allman Brothers Band, became presi- 
dent, but if there had been a rock and 
roll referendum on the ballot, the 
Eagles would have won. They were 
America’s band. 

“One of These Nights” hinted at 
everything the Eagles were experi- 
encing: the success, the hedonism, the 
drugs, and the reckonings to come. “I’ve 
been searching for the daughter of the 
devil himself” Henley sang, “I’ve been 
searching for an angel in white.” Here 
was the push-pull, light-dark, attrac- 
tion-repulsion of Southern California 
rock stardom, prefiguring their next 
album with its come-hither host- 
ess beckoning from a doorway and a 
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KEEP IT LOOSE, KEEP IT TIGHT. 
One could say that was the 
mentality of the mid-’70s 
Eagles. Concertgoers still 
remember their spot-on per- 
formances. Yet perhaps to 
remove any jitters—and to kill 
any inhibitions—the preshow 
vibe (above, in Santa Monica, 
California, and opposite, in 
Edwardsville, Illinois, both in 
1975) was a party. 
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protagonist thinking to himself, “This 
could be heaven or this could be hell.” 


THE EAGLES lay waste 


to America on tour, in private jets, in 
limousines, at after-parties, in hotel 
suites whose bathtubs were filled with 
Budweiser. At concerts, their road man- 
ager handed out campaign-style but- 
tons with “3E” printed on them. The 
code 3E stood for Third Encore, which 
is what the band called the after-par- 
ties that commenced back at the hotel 
shortly after the show’s two encores. 
The most beautiful women in the audi- 
ence were invited to meet the bandina 
hospitality suite. By the time the Eagles 
arrived, the women were already there. 

In the back of a limousine 


immediately after a concert, leav- 
ing an arena, Frey advised the driver 
to lock the doors because you never 
knew what the young Eagles fans were 
capable of. “Don't hurt yourself, young 
America,” Frey said, gazing out the car 
window. And Henley, between pulls of 
a Heineken, said, “The thing now is to 
see how long we can stay up here at the 
top of the mountain. It’s very narrow 
and windy up here.” 

“The wicked wind whispers and 
moans,” Henley had sung on “One 
of These Nights,” and it now whis- 
tled through a growing chasm, a rift 
between Frey and Leadon, who was 
growing weary of the band’s turn to 
rock and away from its earlier coun- 
try and bluegrass influences. 

In his interview for the Eagles 


MUCH TIME AND ENERGY 

went into writing, rehearsing, 
and performing, but the Eagles, 
like most every touring band, 
had idle time backstage. 
Sometimes they rocked (Frey in 
Edwardsville, Illinois, in 1975, 
opposite) and sometimes they 
rolled (Walsh and J.D. Souther 
in Los Angeles in 1975, above). 
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documentary, Frey recalled a moment 
backstage at the Orange Bowl in 
Miami. He had been talking excitedly 
about plans for the band’s future when 
Leadon approached. “Bernie comes 
over and pours a beer on my head and 
says, ‘You need to chill out, man,” Frey 
recalled. Leadon said in retrospect 
that it was a disrespectful thing to do, 
intended to humiliate his bandmate, 
“and something I’m really not proud 
of. It did illustrate a breaking point.” 
The band needed a new guitarist. 
Irving Azoff represented Joe Walsh, 
formerly of the James Gang. He’d 
left that band in 1971, decamping to 
Colorado, where he and his band, 
Barnstorm, wrote the hit “Rocky 
Mountain Way,” produced by Bill 
Szymczyk. As they shared a manager 
and a producer, the Eagles asked Walsh 


to join the band, though not without 
reservations: Walsh had a reputation 
as what was considered even then a 
rock and roll cliché, the room-trashing 
wild man who might cast a color TV 
from a Hilton balcony out of boredom. 

As Frey put it in History of the 
Eagles: “Joe was an interesting bunch 
of guys...the American king of room 
trash. He had studied under some of 
the best.” 

“Two things,” Walsh told Men’s 
Journal years later. “Superglue and a 
chain saw. You can superglue a toilet 
seat down or glue stuff to the ceiling. 
You can superglue somebody in their 
room and they’re there for at least a 
day. I had a chain saw for a while. You 
find if you have a chain saw, you really 
don’t need to use it very often—just 
walking up to the front desk holding 
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JOE WALSH, AT A CONCERT 

in L.A. (opposite), showed off 

a shirt he’d made—a comical 
nod to bad blood between the 
Eagles’ manager Azoff and 
Asylum Records owner Geffen. 
Walsh wasn’t the only joker. 
Frey and Henley (above, during 
an interview at Frey’s house in 
1975) were good for a laugh, too. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47 

it will usually get alot done. One of the 
most terrifying things that ever hap- 
pened to me was that [the Who drum- 
mer] Keith Moon decided he liked me. 
He taught me the finer arts of hotel 
damage. He took me to a hardware 
store and got some charcoal and lawn 
fertilizer. He’d mix them up, put them 
in a condom, and flush it down the 
toilet. It would go down two or three 
floors and blow somebody’s toilet out 
of the wall. At checkout time, it comes 
in handy when a record company is 
footing the bill.” 

Already combustible, the Eagles 
were adding Walsh to their Molotov 
cocktail as they prepared to write and 
record their fifth studio album at the 
end of 1976. In five years, they had 


contributed enough songs to the canon 
of classic rock that their label released 
a greatest-hits collection. Eagles—Their 
Greatest Hits (1971-1975) would become 
the best-selling album in America in 
its second week of release and go on 
to sell 38 million copies, making it one 
of the best-selling LPs of all time. But 
when it entered the world, in February 
1976, the band members themselves— 
having had no say in the greatest-hits 
compilation and actively opposing its 
release—were frantically working on 
original material. Each of the members 
felt inspired, and a theme was begin- 
ning to cohere. 

The Eagles by now embodied 
not just California rock, but pos- 
sibly California itself. They were 


WITH SUCCESS CAME LUXURY 
for the Eagles. Worn equip- 
ment cases (opposite, top, in 
Anaheim in 1975) were lugged 
by road crew. Frey (opposite, 
bottom, in a personalized #12 
Gene Carr hockey jersey) used a 
private limo after the same gig. 
Among the greatest riches of all 
was playing music for hordes of 
fans (Frey and Meisner in L.A., 
above, in 1976). 


sonic wallpaper on American radio, 
instantly summoned at the turn of 
any dial; Steely Dan, in their song 
“Everything You Did,” portrayed a 
bickering couple, the man telling the 
woman during an argument: Turn up 
the Eagles, the neighbors are listening. 

Steely Dan and the Eagles shared 
Azoff as their manager, and the Eagles 
replied in the title track of their new 
album, Hotel California: They stab it 
with their steely knives but they just can’t 
kill the beast. 


IT WAS long run to The Long 
Run, the final studio album of the 
Eagles’ first incarnation. By 1978 they 
had busy, complicated professional 
and domestic lives. When the band 
got together to rehearse, each member 
brought countless distractions. 

For instance, they had long been 
stung by their reviews in Rolling Stone 
and had challenged the magazine’s 
staffers to a softball game at USC’s 
baseball stadium. The Eagles, with 
the help of Los Angeles Kings defen- 
seman Gary Sargent, won the game 
15—8 before a crowd that included Joni 
Mitchell, Chevy Chase, and Dary] Hall. 
When the band wasn’t playing softball 
in 1978, they were collecting awards—or 
rather, not collecting them. They won 
the Grammy for Record of the Year for 
Hotel California that year but didn't 
show up to accept it. 

That was because the Eagles were 
on a 1978 tour that was worthy of 
Odysseus. They played in front of 
65,000 people during an epic thun- 
derstorm at Metropolitan Stadium in 
Bloomington, Minnesota, on August 
1, supported by Pablo Cruise and the 
Steve Miller Band. Even other bombas- 
tic arena-rock bands, competing for the 
same teenage dollar, adored them. Kiss 
drummer Peter Criss, who performed 
in makeup in a pantomime of a satanic 
rock god, said that was only his stage 
persona: “When I’m home,” Criss said, 
“T listen to the Eagles.” 

The Eagles were supposed to 
be making the follow-up to Hotel 
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AMERICA’S BAND TAKES A A 
stand. When Linda Ronstadt’s 2 
then boyfriend, California ; 
governor Jerry Brown, 
FTalarelerara=re Malem yasiie(-yalat-]| 
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here with Dan Fogelberg, 
Ronstadt, and Brown in 1976) 
played a benefit concert to 
support the campaign. 


RANDY MEISNER DEPARTED 
the Eagles in 1977 amid tension 
regarding his reluctance to 
sing “Take It to the Limit” live. 
Timothy B. Schmit (shown here 
with his former band Poco in 
1976, in which he had replaced 
Meisner in 1969) started a 

long and current tenure as the 
Eagles’ bass player. 
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California. Fans and record execu- 
tives were waiting impatiently. But 
the band, weary from years of touring, 
bedeviled by addictions, and drained 
by the pressure and energy required 
to amass hit after hit, was struggling 
to stay together. 

“We’re the Oakland A’s of rock 
and roll,” Frey had told Crowe for his 
Rolling Stone cover story in 1975, refer- 
ring to the volatile, warring baseball 
team that had won the previous three 
consecutive World Series. “On the 
field, we can’t be beat. But in the club- 
house, well, that’s another story. Sure, 
Don and [are more into it than the oth- 
ers. We’re completely different people. 
We rarely even hang out together.” 

The seeds of their inevitable 
breakup had already been sown on 


Hotel California. The band’s blissed- 
out image belied a stressed-out real- 
ity. Frey would say years later, “The 
Eagles were a very laid-back band 
that played music ina very high-stress 
situation.” 

As he had with “Hotel California,” 
Felder brought the chord progres- 
sion for what would become “Victim 
of Love.” He also wanted to sing lead 
on that song, with lyrics and mel- 
ody crafted by Henley, Frey, and J.D. 
Souther. After Henley recorded the 
vocals instead, while Irving Azoff 
took Felder to dinner to distract him, 
the rift between the lead vocalist and 
the brilliant guitar player was unlikely 
to be repaired. 

And there were other tensions. 
A year earlier, Meisner, the most 


While preparing to write 

a new album for release 

at the end of 1976, Don 
Felder was living ina 
rented house in Malibu. 
There, on the beach, he 
imagined a kind of dueling 
banjos for electric guitar, 

a song to accommodate 
Walsh, his fellow virtuoso 
in the band. The guitar 
instrumental Felder 
conjured had a haunting, 
mysterious quality. He gave 
it to Frey and Henley ona 
cassette tape full of other 
instrumentals, but that 
one piece of music stood 
out to the bandleaders, 
who began to think of it as 
“Mexican reggae.” 

Henley thought of the 
title “Hotel California” and 
told the makers of History 
of the Eagles, “It’s a fine 
line between the American 
dream and the American 
nightmare.” The song’s 
lyrics embraced them both, 
and the album’s cover—a 
golden-hour shot of the 
Beverly Hills Hotel, all 
silhouetted palms above 
arched windows in the 
Mediterranean Revival 
style—beckoned you 
to enter, though almost 
certainly at your own peril. 


HOTEL GALITURNIA 


The song became the spirit of Southern California 
by 1977, and now—26 million copies sold, and counting— 
the album remains a classic. 


Naturally, Hote/ California 
was recorded in Miami, a 
city the Eagles had come 
to love. They even rented 
the house at 461 Ocean 
Boulevard where Eric 
Clapton lived when he 
recorded his 1974 album of 
the same name, and where 
the Bee Gees would take 
residence while recording 
“Jive Talkin’” and “Nights 
on Broadway.” 

It was in Miami that 
Henley and Frey finished 
writing the lyrics to the title 
song. As Felder told the 
Palm Beach Post in 1994: 
“We spent more time in 
Miami, in Florida, than in 
California. It should really 
be ‘Welcome to the Hotel 
Miami or Coconut Grove.’” 

The new album 
was universal and yet 
autobiographical. “New 
Kid in TOwn” was a pair of 
bookends, for Frey and 
Henley had been new kids 
in town just six years ago 
but were acutely aware 
that newer new kids were 
disembarking buses every 
day in Los Angeles, guitar 
cases in hand, eager to take 
their places. 

One day in rehearsals, 
Joe Walsh had played a 


riff—a finger exercise he 
used as a warm-up—that 
the band thought had 

to become a song. Frey 
supplied a title, too, after 
taking a harrowing ride 

in L.A. in a Corvette with 

a drug dealer called the 
Count at the wheel. When 
Frey asked him to slow 
down, the Count declined, 
saying, “Hey, man, life in the 
fast lane.” 

As for “Hotel California,” 
it was and remains an epic 
meditation on temptation 
and dissipation, pleasure- 
seeking and piper-paying. 
It was personally prophetic. 
Walsh became fast friends 
with the Saturday Night 
Live star John Belushi. The 
two trashed hotel rooms 
together. Belushi would 
die of a drug overdose ina 
bungalow at the Chateau 
Marmont hotel on the 
Sunset Strip. The Eagles’ 
newfound wealth was 
a sickness of sorts, “the 
Mercedes bends,” as Henley 
phrased it. 

“Hotel California” 
clocked in at 6 minutes and 
31 seconds, way too long for 
the radio. The apocalyptic 
guitar fight between Felder 
and Walsh played out for 


the final two full minutes of 
the song. Asylum Records 
asked the band to cut the 
length in half, but the Eagles 
refused and the song went 
to radio stations intact. It 
became the number-one 
song in America. 

They were America’s 
finest rock band ata 
moment in history—1977— 
when the LP was at its 
most commercial, when 
Fleetwood Mac and the Bee 
Gees were also poised to 
sell tens of millions of copies 
of their own instant-classic 
albums. For an 18-month 
period, with Hote/ California 
and Eagles—Their Greatest 
Hits in simultaneous release, 
Frey said they were selling a 
million albums a month. 

“When you have a record 
like Hotel California, you 
join a fraternity of only a 
few people who know what 
it’s like to have a mega- 
record,” Frey said. “Peter 
Frampton. Fleetwood 
Mac's Rumours. The Bee 
Gees’ Saturday Night Fever. 
Pink Floyd. And then you 
have to get your head 
around how do you make 
a record after that.” The 
answer would be a long 
time coming. 
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HAVING BEEN JABBED BYA 
Rolling Stone writer after the 
band played a series of softball 
games against other musicians 
and radio station staff in 1977, 
Frey offered a challenge. 
“Anytime you pencil-pushing 


desk jockeys want to put on 
your spikes, we'll kick your 
ass, too,” he wrote. The Eagles 
and the magazine staff faced 
off in 1978. The band won 
handily, 15-8. 
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introverted of the Eagles, had become 
reluctant to sing “Take It to the Limit” 
in concerts, anxious about hitting the 
glass-shattering high note at the end. 
That became an increasing source of 
frustration for Frey, who told film- 
maker Alison Elwood, “I called him up 
and I said, ‘Randy, there’s thousands 
of people waiting for you to sing that 
song; you can’t just say F--- ‘em, Idon’t 
feel like it. Do you think I like sing- 
ing ‘Take It Easy’ and ‘Peaceful Easy 
Feeling’ every night? I’m tired of those 


» & 


songs. But there’s people in the audi- 
ence who’ve been waiting years to see 
us do those songs.’ We just got fed up 
with that and said, ‘Okay, don’t sing it. 
Why don’t you just quit?’ ” 

So he did. Timothy B. Schmit had 
replaced Meisner in Pocoand now took 
Meisner’s place again, this time in the 
Eagles, filling the role of angel-voiced 
bassist and guitar player. Schmit’s 
vocals on “I Can’t Tell You Why” were 
the first recorded for the new album. 
(It would be the Eagles’ last top 10 hit 


on the Billboard Hot 100.) But Schmit 
was arriving late, in the eighth inning 
of an epic ballgame. By the time this 
reconstituted band finally sat down, 
depleted, after an extraordinary run of 
success, to record what would be their 
final studio album for nearly three 
decades, the Eagles could see the end 
coming. They called it The Long Run, 
and the title track revealed them to be 
proud, defiant, and battered: Scared 
but we ain’t shakin’/ Kinda bent but we 
ain’t breakin’. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 60 
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’'D LIKE TO SEE US GO OUT 
GRACEFULLY, LIKE ‘THE BAND’ DID 


RATHER THAN WAIT : 
UNTIL IT STARTS GOING DOWN: - 


—Don Henley 
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DESPITE A NICE SAIL TO SANTA 


Cruz Island on Walsh’s boat 
(here with Glenn Frey at the 
helm in 1978), the era was not 
peaceful for the Eagles. Randy 
Meisner had left the band, 
Don Felder would soon rake 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57 

When The Long Run was released in 
the fall of 1979, after 18 long months of 
incubation, music was changing seis- 
mically. The dying embers of disco, 
the influences of punk, and the com- 
ing new wave were all colliding at the 
top of the pop charts, where “Dim All 


the Lights” by Donna Summer, “My 
Sharona” by the Knack, and “Pop 
Muzik” by M were all top 10 hits under 
one big tent. 

Within the Eagles and without, in 
the larger world, The Long Run was 
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a poignant coda. It felt like the end 
of an era, as reflected in the titles of 
the various singles: “The Long Run,” 
“Heartache Tonight,” and the final 
track on the final album in the final 
year of the decade the Eagles made 
their own: It was called “The Sad Café” 
and it described a place not unlike the 
bar of the Troubadour, where it had 
all begun, not so long before: It seemed 
like a holy place/ Protected by amazing 
grace/And we would sing right out loud 
/ The things we could not say. 
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ON THEIR 1980 tour for 
The Long Run in Houston that March, 
Henley granted a rare interview, to 
Robert Hilburn, in which he said, “I’d 
like to see us go out gracefully, like 
the Band did, rather than wait until it 
starts going down.” 

Graceful it wasn’t. Before a benefit 
concert for U.S. Senator Alan Cranston 
in Long Beach, California, that sum- 
mer, the California Democrat thanked 
the band members for supporting 
him. “You’re welcome,’ Felder told 


THE EAGLES PLAYED ANOTHER 
benefit concert for Jerry Brown 
in San Diego in 1979 (above, 
left), but a different political 
alliance soon ended the band’s 
long run. A remark made by 
Felder about U.S. Senator Alan 
Cranston (above, right, with 
the Eagles in 1980) spun intoa 
sharp onstage back-and-forth 
between Felder and Frey. It led 
to a 14-year hiatus. 


him before turning away and mutter- 
ing, “I guess.” Frey overheard the off- 
hand remark, which infuriated him. He 
threw alongneck bottle of Budweiser at 
a wall. “By the time I went onstage,” he 
said, “I was seething.” 

“Tm gonna t===+- kill you,” Frey said 
to Felder that night during the con- 
cert, in audio that Szymczyk recorded. 
It would be the last time the band 
appeared onstage together for 14 years. 

July 31, 1980, has since gone down 
in Eagles lore as the “Long Night 
at Wrong Beach.” Felder departed 
the arena in a limousine, physically 
unscathed, which is more than can be 
said of his guitar, which he smashed 
as he departed the stage. The rest 
of the Eagles left behind the shat- 
tered, splintered remains of the big- 
gest rock and roll band of the 1970s, 
much as they had done with hotel 
rooms worldwide. The last song they 
played in their second encore was “All 
Night Long,” Walsh’s new solo hit 
from the Urban Cowboy soundtrack, 
released just two months earlier. 


But the last Eagles song that the 
Eagles played live was—absurdly, given 
what was happening onstage—“Take It 
Easy.” 

Four years after the Eagles had 
released “New Kid in Town,” its prem- 
ise had come to pass. “We were already 
chronicling our own demise,” Henley 
would say in the liner notes to their 
2003 compilation album, The Very 
Best Of, about the inevitability of this 
moment. “We were basically saying, 
‘Look, we know we're red-hot now, but 
we also know that somebody’s going to 
come along and replace us.’” 

That new kid had already arrived. 
His album Off the Wall, released in the 
late summer of 1979, yielded several 
hits, including the ubiquitous “Off 
the Wall,” and announced Michael 
Jackson as a commercial and artistic 
juggernaut for the new decade ahead. 
He had spent the’70s as part of aband— 
the Jackson 5—but would spend the 
’80s as asolo artist. Now Frey, Henley, 
and the rest of the Eagles would do 
the same. @ 
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showed they could also thrive on t 


THE NOTION OF THE EAGLES AS 
a band was now amemory— 
and a hopeful future—but 
demand for their solo work 
continued throughout the ’80s. 
Each member had his own 
projects (here, Frey’s perform- 
ing at the Chicago Blues Fest in 
1985), and other icons, includ- 
ing Jimmy Buffett, Stevie Nicks, 
and Paul McCartney, were call- 
ing for collaborations. 


FREY DEVELOPED PERHAPS 
the most diverse solo career 
of any Eagle, with projects 
spanning music, TV, and film. 
“If | could describe a perfect 
year,” he said, “it would be 
two months making a film, 
two months making an album, 
two months touring, and six 
months off.” 


GLENN FREY 


Catapulted by his hit song in 
Beverly Hills Cop, Frey developed a taste 
for the silver screen. 


GLENN FREY WAS 22 YEARS OLD 
when he cofounded the Eagles and just 
31 when they split up. “I knew | had a 
new life ahead of me—my 30s—and | 
was going to spend it my way,” he would 
say of those years. “I felt that | should 

be a solo artist.” Frey no longer had his 
songwriting partner, Henley, to lean on, 
so he collaborated with his friend Jack 
Tempchin, who had written the Eagles’ 
early hit “Peaceful Easy Feeling.” It would 
prove to be a fruitful partnership. 

In 1982, Frey released No Fun Aloud, 
his first solo aloum, a rhythm-and-bluesy 
record that almost literally picked up 
where his former band left off. It included 
a cover of the 1959 Frankie Ford hit “Sea 
Cruise” that the Eagles had performed 
in the second encore of their fateful final 
concert in 1980 in Long Beach, California. 

No Fun Aloud opened with the smoky 
saxophone of Al Garth. It featured backup 
vocals by Jimmy Buffett and—on a song 
called “Partytown”—the tennis player John 
McEnroe. Yet the album still managed to 
sound like the Eagles. It peaked at number 
32 on the Billboard album chart, and 
two singles made the Top 40, including 
the saxophone-heavy “The One You 
Love,” written with Tempchin, which hit 
number 2 on the U.S. Adult Contemporary 
chart (and number 15 in the Hot 100), 
suggesting that the Eagles’ audience was 
maturing along with the band members 
themselves. Frey suggested as much by 
posing for the album cover in a jacket and 
tie, acontrast to the Hawaiian shirts and 
ringer tees the Eagles had worn in the 
previous decade. 

At the same time, classic-rock stations 
were gaining traction across the United 
States, so the Eagles remained on the 


radio, just down the dial from their 
constituent members, all of whom were 
embarking on solo careers or other 
projects. No Fun Aloud was in stores at 
the same time as a new solo album by 
Don Henley and a self-titled LP by Randy 
Meisner, his third since leaving the band. 

In 1984, Frey recorded a song written 
by Harold Faltermeyer and Keith Forsey 
as the main theme to an Eddie Murphy 
film, Beverly Hills Cop. That movie became 
a box office smash and propelled Frey’s 
song, “The Heat Is On,” to number 2 on 
the Billboard Hot 100, just behind REO 
Speedwagon’s “Can't Fight This Feeling.” 
Faltermeyer’s own instrumental for 
the same movie, called “Axel F,” was an 
unlikely synth-pop international chart- 
topper, going to number 1 in Ireland 
and the Netherlands. With the advent of 
MTV, music was becoming a more visual 
medium. The movies had elevated one 
of Frey’s singles to the summit of popular 
music, and Frey—so often the sookesman, 
front man, and face of the Eagles—began 
to develop a taste for the screen. 

While Beverly Hills Cop was still in 
theaters, his new album, The Allnighter, 
was in record stores. It was Frey’s 
highest-charting album and included 
the hits “Sexy Girl” and “Smuggler’s 
Blues,” written with Tempchin. The six- 
minute video for “Smuggler’s Blues,” 
which won an MTV Video Music Award 
in 1985, was a condensed crime drama 
on sun-bleached streets, inspiring Miami 
Vice executive producer Michael Mann 
to commission an entire episode of the 
show around the song. The Eagles had 
structured “Hotel California” as a mini- 
movie, a shot-by-shot series of vignettes, 
and now one of Frey’s songs had turned 
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WHILE WRITING SONGS FOR 
film and TV brought Frey great 
success—his recording of “The 
Heat Is On” for the film Beverly 
Hills Cop was a smash hit—he 
also found a groove acting. He 
appeared in episodes of Miami 
Vice and South of Sunset (with 
Aries Spears, left) and the films 
Jerry Maguire and Let’s Get Harry. 


into a teleplay. The singer guest-starred 
on that episode of Miami Vice as Jimmy 
Cole, a guitar-playing drug runner, ina 
turn that was so well received Frey hired a 
theatrical agent. 

For the next season of Miami Vice, Frey 
and Tempchin wrote another song. “You 
Belong to the City,” like its predecessor, 
became a hit. Frey knew Miami well 
enough, the Eagles having recorded 
three albums there: One of These Nights, 
Hotel California, and The Long Run. And 
he was certainly no stranger to drugs. 

In 1986, Frey appeared in Let’s Get Harry 
with Robert Duvall, Gary Busey, and 
Mark Harmon. As on Miami Vice, the 
plot involved drug-running and South 
America. Frey played a man trying to 
spring a buddy being held captive by 
drug dealers in Colombia. 

“If | could describe a perfect year, it 
would be two months making a film, two 
months making an album, two months 
touring, and six months off,” he said. “Of 
course, an album always takes more time 
than that, so it doesn’t quite work out.” 

Music, then, remained his first priority, 
but he maintained his interest in acting. 
He starred in an hour-long crime series 
on CBS called South of Sunset in the fall of 
1993, but it was canceled after a single 
episode aired and Frey rejoined the Eagles 


for the Hell Freezes Over tour. 

When he wasn’t touring with the 
reunited band, Frey returned to movies 
and the most prominent role of his acting 
career. Cameron Crowe, who had met Frey 
a quarter-century earlier, while Crowe was 
still in high school, and had reconnected 
with Frey frequently as a writer for Rolling 
Stone, was an accomplished filmmaker by 
1995. He was casting Jerry Maguire, about 
a sports agent and his mercurial client, an 
NFL wide receiver who wanted his team, 
the Arizona Cardinals, to “Show me the 
money” and re-sign him to an exorbitant 
contract. 

To play the Cardinals’ hardball- 
playing general manager, Crowe needed 
a counterweight to the title character, 
the wide receiver’s agent, played by 
Tom Cruise. Crowe specifically wanted 
someone who wouldn’t be intimidated 
by Hollywood’s biggest movie star. So he 
called Frey. “Glenn was so successful that 
he was a big dog in his world, and Cruise, 
obviously, was a big dog in his acting 
world,” Crowe told Deadline. “The two 
of them together bumped against each 
other in a really fun way.” 

Two stars clashing and collaborating 
in service of art: Crowe might have been 
describing Frey and Henley in the previous 
decade and the decades still to come. @ 
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DON HENLEY 


The Eagles’ so-called “secret weapon” 
traded his drum kit for 
a guitar and still topped the charts. 


IN STRIKING OUT ON HIS OWN AFTER 
the breakup of the Eagles, Don Henley was 
inspired by another member of a 1970s 
supergroup who also went solo in the 
1980s: Stevie Nicks of Fleetwood Mac. The 
two had been ina relationship that began 
in 1976, when the Eagles were global 
superstars and Fleetwood Mac was on the 
rise. Before the two bands stood astride 
the world together in 1977, Fleetwood 
Mac had opened for the Eagles. While 
Nicks was dating Henley, she became 
pregnant. Before her abortion, she had 
chosen a name—Sara—that became the 
title of a Fleetwood Mac hit. Nicks was a 
singer-songwriter equal to anyone. “He 
found avery different girl in me,” Nicks 
said of Henley, “than most of the women 
he was used to hanging out with.” 

Nicks released a solo album in 1981, 
called Bella Donna, which also featured 
Henley’s first solo effort. It wasn’t really 
a solo at all, but a duet with Nicks on 
a song she had written for a Waylon 
Jennings album. When that song was left 
off Jennings’ LP, Nicks recorded “Leather 
and Lace” with Henley instead. It went to 
number 6 on the Billboard Hot 100 in the 
first month of 1982 and put Henley at the 
top of the charts again, but now without 
the Eagles, and without his drum kit. 

It had taken Henley a while to recover 
from the breakup of his band, or to even 
realize that the band had broken up. 
“Glenn called me up one day out of the 
blue,” he said on release of his first solo 
album to the Chicago Tribune critic Lynn 
van Matre. “We talked about football for 
a while and then he said, ‘Well, | think I’m 
going to make an album on my own’ | 
said, ‘Oh, far out’ But what | was thinking 
to myself was, Well, if you’re going to do 
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that, then! guess I'll have to do the same. 
And we may as well call things off with the 
group because | can tell that things aren’t 
ever going to be the same.” 

Henley took 18 months to record 
his first aloum, with the help of his old 
friend J.D. Souther and writer-producer 
Danny Kortchmar. After the slow grind of 
The Long Run, Frey wanted to have fun, 
which is why he called his solo debut No 
Fun Aloud. Henley, however, wanted to 
write about the world around him on his 
debut album, | Can’t Stand Still. Its biggest 
hit, “Dirty Laundry,” was a takedown 
of television news, with its if-it-bleeds- 
it-leads ethos. In some ways, “Dirty 
Laundry” presaged the reality-TV takeover 
of the networks. “We all know that crap is 
king,” sang Henley, “give us dirty laundry.” 

Henley released his follow-up, Building 
the Perfect Beast, in 1984. It was recorded 
with members of Tom Petty’s band, the 
Heartbreakers, and included the wistful 
single “The Boys of Summer,” which was 
brought to Henley as an instrumental by 
Heartbreakers guitarist Mike Campbell 
after Petty had rejected it. Following some 
key and chord changes, Henley wrote 
the lyrics, including a line about the fallen 
ideals of the hippie generation: Out on the 
road today | saw a Deadhead sticker on a 
Cadillac /A little voice inside my head said, 
Don’t look back, you can never look back. 

Henley really had seen a Grateful 
Dead sticker on a Cadillac. He wasn’t 
wistful for past success—he was having 
current success—but he also wasn’t 
turning his back on the Eagles. “Sunset 
Grill,” named for a real hamburger joint 
on Sunset Boulevard, could have been an 
Eagles hit circa 1975. At the same time, 
“All She Wants to Do Is Dance”—with its 
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he did. In 1982, he released 

his first solo album: | Can’t 
Stand Still. lt was followed by 
Building the Perfect Beast in 
1984, which featured “The 
Boys of Summer.” Henley’s solo 
career was off and running. 


HENLEY FOUND INSPIRATION— 
and romance—with Stevie 
Nicks (opposite, in 1985), 

and the two recorded a duet, 
“Leather and Lace,” for Nicks’s 
1981 Bella Donna album. His 
music in the ’80s wasn’t afraid 
to engage with current affairs 
and rock trends, which kept 
him at the forefront and landed 
him an MTV Unplugged gig in 
1990 (above). 


synthesizer and electronic drums—was a 
top 10 hit that sounded very much of the 
moment in 1984. 

He continued to engage with current 
affairs as well as rock trends on The End 
of the Innocence in 1989. The title track 
was cowritten with Bruce Hornsby, who 
played the hit’s distinctive piano. Even 
with the Eagles, Henley had frequently 
written about lost innocence. He has 
described the protagonist of “Hotel 
California” as someone on a journey from 
innocence to experience. In “The End of 
the Innocence,” he applied that metaphor 
to America, referring to President Ronald 
Reagan as “this tired old man that we 
elected king.” The video, which would 
win an MTV Video Music Award for 
Best Male Video, was directed by David 
Fincher, who went on to greater acclaim 
with Fight Club, The Social Network, Mank 
and other films. 


Henley also had hits off that album with 
“The Last Worthless Evening” and “The 
Heart of the Matter,” the latter track written 
by Heartbreaker Mike Campbell, with lyrics 
by Henley and J.D. Souther. More recently, 
he released the rootsy 2015 album Cass 
County, named for his Texas hometown, 
recorded in Nashville and featuring 
collaborations with towering figures in 
rock, pop, and country, including Mick 
Jagger, Merle Haggard, and Dolly Parton. 
Henley had achieved a similar stature in 
the music industry. 

The shy “secret weapon” who caught 
Linda Ronstadt’s eye at the Troubadour 
nearly 50 years ago has long since 
stepped out from behind his drum kit and 
taken his place at center stage—at a mic 
stand, guitar around his neck, singing— 
but always returns to the Eagles, or what 
he calls “the mother ship,” the vehicle that 
took him to the stratosphere. @ 
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JOE WALSH 


For the Eagles’ hardest partier and 
most fascinating stage persona, life—and 
music—have been mostly good. 


JOE WALSH WAS PERHAPS THE EAGLE 
best positioned for a solo career, having 
had a hit single before he joined the band 
and a solo hit single while he was in the 
band. He was a beloved personality with 
a riveting stage persona, and he made a 
brief cameo in The Blues Brothers, starring 
his good friend and bad influence John 
Belushi. It was released the summer the 
Eagles were imploding in Long Beach 
and reflected Walsh’s street cred in both 
Hollywood and rock. 

In 1973, having left the James Gang, 
the band he had joined in his native 
Ohio, Walsh was living in Colorado and 
admiring the Rocky Mountains when he 
wrote “Rocky Mountain Way” for his new 
band, Barnstorm. “The bases are loaded 
and Casey’s at bat,” he sang. And Walsh, 
like the bases, was frequently loaded. 

A drinking and drug habit didn’t abate 
when he joined the Eagles, or when he 
recorded his solo hit, “Life’s Been Good,” 
the quintessential rock song about being 
a rock star: | live in hotels, tear out the walls / 
| have accountants pay for it all. And he 
did. Walsh told Conan O’Brien that he and 
Belushi were billed $23,000 for trashing 

a hotel’s penthouse suite: “My job when 

| checked out was to get across the state 
line before the maids saw the room.” 

“Life’s Been Good” was on the 
soundtrack of the 1978 movie FM. The 
film was a bomb, but the soundtrack— 
including songs by the Eagles and Eagle- 
adjacent acts like Ronstadt, Steely Dan, 
and Bob Seger—went platinum. Walsh 
put an 8-minute-and-56-second director’s 
cut of “Life’s Been Good” on his solo 
album, But Seriously, Folks ..., on whose 
cover he appeared in a formal jacket at a 
sumptuously set table at the bottom of 
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a swimming pool. It was an homage to 
his maniacal mentor, Keith Moon, who 
may or may not have driven a Rolls-Royce 
into aswimming pool as the star-crossed 
drummer of the Who. 

He was still an Eagle at the time, of 
course, and on top of the world, driving— 
or at least owning—a 1964 tomato-red 
Maserati 5000GT, accounting for the line in 
“Life’s Been Good”: My Maserati does 185 / 
I lost my license, now | don’t drive. The song 
was also released as four-minute version to 
radio, where it reached number 12 on the 
Billboard Hot 100. 

The success of “Life’s Been Good” was 
not necessarily welcome news to Walsh, 
who had told the Miami Herald on the eve 
of his LP’s release, “I want the album to be 
judged musically, but | really don’t want to 
escalate any more into a superstar status. 
That would make me really uncomfortable, 
and if that happens, it would probably be 
the last solo album I’d ever put out. | don’t 
like the way they make people look at me.” 

He had suffered from stage fright in his 
youth, when he had, he would later say, 
undiagnosed ADD, OCD, and Asperger’s 
syndrome. Much of the substance abuse 
and room-trashing masked crippling 
insecurity. Walsh is rivaled only by Rolling 
Stones guitarist Keith Richards as the last 
of the rock-god dinosaurs, still roaming 
the earth, still “as rowdy with a guitar lick 
as I’m told he once was in a hotel room,” as 
Barack Obama described Walsh in 2016. 
“This is the White House, though,” the 
President reminded Walsh. “Michelle and | 
are about to leave, and as I’ve said before, 
we want to get our security deposit back.” 

“I’m told | had a great time,” Walsh 
says of his acts of debauchery, confirmed 
to him (he likes to joke) by the police 


WALSH WAS THE QUINTESSEN- 
tial rock-and-roller: insane 
guitar chops, amusing stage 
antics, and offstage debauch- 
ery. That lifestyle existed prior 
to his joining the Eagles and 
continued well into the 1990s, 
and it played out in perhaps 

his most popular solo hit, writ- 
ten before he joined the Eagles, 
called “Life’s Been Good.” 


reports and depositions that survived his 
path of destruction. 

Like Keef, Walsh lived to tell the tale, 
and he tells his rock star stories engagingly. 
But he has also been honest about his 
addictions—to cocaine, vodka, and Camel 
Lights—and generous with his sobriety, 
now in its 27th year. His close friends 
and rivals in destroying hotel rooms— 
Moon and Belushi—both died from drug 
overdoses. Belushi died, as Walsh might 
have, ina hotel room. 

Walsh got sober in 1994 asa 
prerequisite for rejoining the Eagles on 
their Hell Freezes Over reunion tour and 
formed the nonprofit support network 
Facing Addiction in 2015 with his wife, 
Marjorie. She is the sister of Barbara Bach 
Starkey, the former Bond Girl from The Spy 


Who Loved Me and the wife of Ringo Starr. 
That makes Walsh and Starr brothers-in- 
law, uniting through marriage the Beatles 
and the Eagles, the biggest bands of the 
‘60s and ’70s, respectively. 

“| don’t know why I’m alive,” Walsh 
said in 2018. “I should not be alive. | 
hadn’t planned on livin’ this long, | don’t 
know what to do.” Alcoholics Anonymous 
had put him ona path to recovery, but 
he was never really anonymous. “Life’s 
Been Good” had been heard by too many 
people in too many places. “I decided to 
drop my anonymity because most of the 


world knew | was a mess anyway,” he said. 


“And [I decided to] go public. And speak 
out.” Starr, himself in recovery, was at 
Walsh’s side that night, as he has been for 
many nights onstage. 


In addition to his performances with 
the Eagles, Walsh has been a regular 
player in the traveling circus that is Ringo 
Starr and His All-Starr Band, a protean 
supergroup that has included many 
troubadours from the Trouabdour’s 
heyday, including Harry Nilsson, Stevie 
Nicks, and Timothy B. Schmit. In 2019, at 
Dodger Stadium, after Starr joined Paul 
McCartney onstage, McCartney paused 
during the Abbey Road coda—the medley 
of “Golden Slumbers,” “Carry That 
Weight,” and “The End”—and introduced 
Walsh, who came out to shred on guitar 
at the end of “The End.” His long blond 
hair shone in the stadium lights at age 71. 
The Eagle and the Beatle looked less like 
rock dinosaurs than rock and roll fixtures, 
as eternal as the stars above. @ 


RANDY 
WIEISNER 


The Eagles’ founding 
bass player seldom flew 
too far away. 


RANDY MEISNER RELEASED HIS 

first solo album in the summer of 

1978 and called it Randy Meisner, as if 
introducing himself. Four years later, 

his third solo album was also called 
Randy Meisner, as if a reintroduction was 
necessary. The world knew the names 

of each of the Beatles, Meisner once said, 
but the same wasn’t true of the Eagles. 
“| probably had a lot of fans,” he said, 
“but probably not as many as | needed.” 
In between Randy Meisners, Meisner 
recorded an album called One More Song, 
whose country-rock title track was a bar 
ballad written by Jack Tempchin. It had 
been previously performed by Jackson 
Browne and Linda Ronstadt. Glenn 

Frey and Don Henley sang backup on 
Meisner’s version, so that “one more 
song” provided further evidence that 
Eagles, even flying solo, seldom stray far 
from the nest. 


BERNIE 
LEADON 


Known for his country 
guitar chops, Leadon 
landed gigs in Nashville. 


IN THE MID-1970S, BERNIE LEADON 
was living with an actress named Patti 
Davis, whose father was the governor of 
California. She helped Leadon finish 

a song he was composing called “I Wish 
You Peace,” which was on the One 

of These Nights album. The relationship 
with Davis didn’t last, alas, and Leadon 
left the Eagles, but he never stopped 
writing, composing, and performing. 
He released a solo album, Natural 
Progressions, in 1977 with his friend 
Michael Georgiades and a second one in 
2004 called Mirror. In between, he lived 
in Nashville and played on countless 
country aloums—by Emmylou Harris, 
Kenny Rogers, and Hank Williams, Jr., 
among others—while also recording 
with Gram Parsons, Randy Newman, 
Michelle Shocked, and Stevie Nicks. His 
ex-girlfriend’s father, Ronald Reagan, 
meanwhile, went on to some renown as 
President of the United States. 
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TIVIOTHY B. 
SCHMIT 


The longtime bass player 
has had perhaps the most 
prolific recording career. 


FAMOUS FOR HIS ENSEMBLE WORK 

in Poco and the Eagles, Timothy Bruce 
Schmit has also performed as a studio 
gun-for-hire on so many other artists’ 
classic rock songs that he could release 
his own greatest-hits aloum. Schmit 

can be heard on Toto’s “Africa,” Boz 
Scaggs’s “Look What You’ve Done to Me,” 
Bob Seger’s “Fire Lake,” Firefall’s “Just 
Remember | Love You,” Crosby, Stills & 
Nash’s “Southern Cross,” Don Henley’s 
“Dirty Laundry,” Linda Ronstadt’s Heart 
Like a Wheel aloum, and a few Steely 

Dan albums. Schmit has also released 
half a dozen albums of his own material 
while continuing to perform with various 
incarnations of the Eagles. If the 1987 
Richard Marx smash “Don’t Mean Nothing” 
sounds like The Long Run-era Eagles, 

it may be because Schmit is singing 
background vocals—along with Randy 
Meisner, while Joe Walsh plays guitar. 


DON 
FELDER 


After departing the Eagles, 
Felder turned to session 
work and film soundtracks. 


DON FELDER’S FIRST SOLO ALBUM, 
Airborne, featured a single cowritten with 
the king of 1980s movie soundtracks, 
Kenny Loggins. It was called “Never 
Surrender”—not to be confused with 

the Corey Hart hit of the same name— 
and also appeared on the soundtrack 

for Fast Times at Ridgemont High, a film 
written by Cameron Crowe, who had first 
interviewed the Eagles while he was still 
in high school. Felder also provided the 
title song to the soundtrack of the 1981 
animated cult-hit film Heavy Metal, on 
which Don Henley and Timothy B. Schmit 
sang backup. At one point or another, it 
seems, every member of the Eagles sang 
lead for—and backup behind—every 
other member of the Eagles. Felder also 
worked with Stevie Nicks on her first solo 
album and knew, as Nicks did, the joy and 
terror of setting out on one’s own after 
being part of a world-conquering rock 
and roll band. 
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breakup, signs of harmony persisted. Eventually, pent-up 
global demand for more was satisfied. 


AFTER A 14-YEAR HIATUS, 
the Eagles reunited in 1994 
ide ReMi aCstelemdar-imlarelece(-ve| 
Don Felder—with whom Frey 
had atense relationship— 
and embarked on a tour that 
covered the globe. The 

band has continued in some 
incarnation (here, at the 
Nokia Theater in L.A. in 2007 
with Schmit, Frey, and Walsh) 
almost ever since. 


HISTORY BLINKED FIRST. THE BERLIN 
Wall fell, the Soviet Union broke up, 
and the Cold War ended. But the Eagles 
would only reunite, as the band mem- 
bers said, “when hell freezes over.” If 
East and West Germany could reunify, 
couldn’t the Eagles do the same? They 
could not. “We lived fast and died 
young,” Henley said in 1993. “So let’s 
leave it at that.” 

But Henley knew then that he and 
Frey had already talked about reunit- 
ing and recording again, as early as 
1990, when any potential reunion was 
postponed by Frey’s intestinal sur- 
gery. To be sure, music had changed 
dramatically in the previous decade, 
and not everyone was eager to have 
the Eagles return. That same year, the 
psychobilly musician and MTV pro- 
vocateur Mojo Nixon released “Don 
Henley Must Die,” in which he sang, 
unambiguously: “Don Henley must 
die! Don’t let him get back together 
with Glenn Frey!” 

But the signs of a rapprochement 
persisted. Walsh and Frey played 
together on stage in the summer of 
’93. Henley played Eagles tunes in his 
solo concerts. Common Thread, an 
album of Eagles covers by country art- 
ists, sold 3 million copies in 1993 and 
topped the country chart. Finally, and 
most auspiciously, Henley, Frey, and 
Walsh performed together for the 
first time in 14 years in February 1994 
at a benefit in Aspen, Colorado, where 
Henley and Frey both had homes. Five 
hundred people paid from $75 to $500 
to hear “Desperado,” “Lyin’ Eyes,” and 
“Heartache Tonight.” Pent-up demand 
suggested stadiums would once again 
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THE 1993 EAGLES TRIBUTE 
album, Common Thread: The 
Songs of the Eagles, featured 
contributions from country 
music titans including Travis 
Tritt. One condition of Tritt’s 
participation was that the 
Eagles join him in the video for 
his cover of “Take It pe To 


the surprise of many, the Eagles 
agreed, which, some Say, led to 
their reunion. 


be filled for an Eagles tour, even if 
ticket prices—$100 at the upper end— 
were exorbitant for the time. 

“We realized,” said Henley, with 
clinical understatement, “there was 
still a demand for our services.” 

It didn’t take much to get Schmit 
and Felder to join their former band- 
mates for the hottest summer concert 
of 1994, which the Eagles called, for 
obvious reasons, Hell Freezes Over. 
It kicked off in Irvine, California, 
on May 27, after which the Eagles’ 
lineup from The Long Run traveled 
the world—North America, Europe, 
Japan—for the next three years. In 
1994 and 1995 alone, the tour grossed 
$140 million. The Eagles recorded four 
new songs for the Hell Freezes Over live 
album, including “Love Will Keep Us 
Alive,” a sentiment Henley suggested 
applied to the Eagles and its members. 

“A lot of people asked us why we got 
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back together,” he said. “This is about 
friendship and survival.” 

As they performed note-perfect 
Eagles songs to rapturous reception 
and mostly positive reviews—and cas- 
cading waterfalls of cash—the Eagles 
were once again greater than the sum 
of their parts. “The public just loves a 
band more than they do a solo artist,” 
said Henley, who, to paraphrase his 
solo hit “The Boys of Summer,” didn’t 
look back. 

The Eagles have been together in 
some form or another almost ever 
since, while officially passing into the 
rock and roll hereafter in 1998, when 
they were inducted into the Rock & 
Roll Hall of Fame, 25 years after the 
release of their first album. 

“Like a jillion other war babies in 
1972, I was converted instantly into an 
Eagles fan when [heard ‘Take It Easy’ on 
the radio,” said the singer-songwriter 


THE HELL FREEZES OVER TOUR 
rolled on through 1996 with 
two nights in Minneapolis in 
February 1995 (above), and 
despite discord in the past and 
more to come, the Eagles had 

a rocking good time. The set 
list included “Love Will Keep 
Us Alive,” which reflected the 
band’s spirit at the time. 


GREATEST HITO Ur ALL TIME 


Eagles—tTheir Greatest Hits (1971-1975) became 
the best-selling album in America in its second week of 
release and went on to sell 38 million copies. 

Even now—45 years later—it claims that top spot. 


It’s the best-selling album 
of all time in the United 
States, relentless as 

the tides and nearly as 
soothing. Eagles—Their 
Greatest Hits (1971-1975) 
was briefly overtaken in 
lifetime domestic sales 
by Thriller after Michael 
Jackson’s death in 2009, 
but the Eagles regained 
their lead in the following 
decade, returning the King 
of Pop to second place, 
one spot ahead of the 
third best-selling album 
ever in the United States, 
which is the Eagles’ own 
Hotel California. 

That these two Eagles 
albums were released in 
the same calendar year, 
just under 11 months apart 
in 1976, is a testament 
not only to the band’s 
immense popularity but 
to the preeminence of 
the album as an art form 
and commercial product 
in the mid-1970Os. Vinyl 
sales peaked in 1978, when 
Fleetwood Mac’s Rumours 


and the soundtracks to 
Saturday Night Fever and 
Grease were practically 
compulsory in American 
homes. 

But even at the 
pinnacle of the American 
monoculture, no other 
recording giants in 
history—not the Beatles, 
not Elvis Presley, not Frank 
Sinatra—produced an 
album as ubiquitous as the 
Eagles did with their first 
volume of Greatest Hits. 
Here were 10 songs that— 
in an era before Spotify— 
could only be heard on 
the radio or by purchasing 
all four previous Eagles 
albums but were suddenly 
packed onto one disc 
and slipped into a single 
sleeve that became nearly 
as famous as the songs it 
concealed. 

The cover was 
designed by the artist Gary 
Burden, who also designed 
the covers of countless 
other famous albums, 
including Neil Young’s 


After the Gold Rush and 
Joni Mitchell’s B/ue. For 
Their Greatest Hits, Burden 
chose a plaster cast of 
a bird skull by the Texas 
artist Boyd Elder. (Glenn 
Frey thought the skull’s 
backdrop—a textured 
bluish-white—resembled 
a snowdrift of cocaine.) 
Elder was reportedly paid 
a one-off fee of $5,000, 
though the hordes who 
purchased Elder’s artwork 
as a by-product of their 
favorite band made him— 
as Texas Monthly once 
put it—“The Most Famous 
Artist You’ve Never 
Heard Of,’ aman more 
commercially successful 
than Picasso purely in 
terms of units shipped. 
And how many 
units were shipped? A 
staggering 38 million 
copies in the U.S. and 
counting, according to 
the Recording Industry 
Association of America. 
That’s 5 million more than 
Thriller and 12 million more 


than Hotel California. 

It was the last album 
released by the Eagles’ 
Original lineup. The 
reconstituted band 
would put out a second 
compilation, the 11-times- 
platinum Eagles Greatest 
Hits, Vol. 2, in 1982, after 
the band had ceased 
to be. But as the first 
greatest-hits volume 
demonstrated, the band 
was never really over. 
Those 10 songs remain 
in heavy rotation on the 
radio and are endlessly 
streamed on smart 
speakers. Well-worn vinyl 
copies of the original— 
one copy has been sold 
for every six Americans 
alive in 1976—remain 
omnipresent in vintage 
record shops and Goodwill 
bins. Eagles—Their 
Greatest Hits (1971-1975) 
is inescapable. As their 
next album would put it: 
You can check out any 
time you like / but you can 
never leave. @ 
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FANS THE WORLD OVER WERE 
able to see concerts on the 

Hell Freezes Over tour, which 
spanned three years. The band 
played shows across the U.S., 
Canada, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Europe (including 
this stop at McAlpine Stadium 
in Huddersfield, England, in 
July 1996). 


Jimmy Buffett in his induction speech. 
Buffett first opened for the Eagles in 
1974 and did so again in 1977, on their 
Hotel California tour, where he wit- 
nessed firsthand their brilliance, deca- 
dence, volatility, and creativity. “They 
have laughed, frolicked, cried, fought, 
but most of all they have beaten the 
odds and are as popular today as they 
were back in that incredible summer 
in 1972,” Buffett said. “And here I am, 
still opening for this goddamn band.” 

That night in New York, the origi- 
nal Eagles lineup—including Meiser 
and Leadon, who hadn't been part of 


TELL ME ONE 
WORTHWHILE 
RELATIONSHIP 
THAT HAS 
NOT HAD PEAKS 
AND VALLEYS.” 


—Glenn Frey 


the Hell Freezes Over shows—stood 
together on a stage for the first time 
in two decades. “A lot has been made 
in the last 27 years about whether or 
not we got along,” Frey said. “We got 
along fine. We just disagreed a lot. Tell 
me one worthwhile relationship that 
has not had peaks and valleys. That’s 
really what we’re talking about here. 
You cannot play music with people 
for very long if you don’t genuinely 
like them. And I guarantee you that 
over the nine years the Eagles were 
together in the ’70s, over the three 
years we were together during our 
reunion, the best of times ranked 
in the 95th percentile, the worst of 
times ranked in a very small percen- 
tile that obviously everyone but the 
seven of us have dwelt on for a very, 
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very long time. Get over it!” 

But even the Eagles weren’t over 
it. As Henley had said to his old inter- 
locutor Robert Hilburn ahead of the 
rock-hall ceremony, “We wrote a few 
prophetic lines, and one of the most 
prophetic was in the song ‘I Can’t Tell 
You Why, and it’s the line We make 
it harder than it has to be. And that 
has certainly been the case for the 
last two and a half years. I wish it 
could be a joyous brotherhood of 
music, but I have come to realize that 
it’s just not.” 

At the ceremony, Henley hinted at 
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the flip side of that joyous brother- 
hood of music when he said, “I want 
to thank Irving Azoff, without whom 
we wouldn’t be here today.” 

Frey: “We might still be here, but we 
wouldn’t have made as much money.” 

Henley: “Right. As I’ve said before, 
he may be Satan, but he’s our Satan.” 

And then all seven men who had 
been members of the Eagles—the only 
seven men who had been members 
of the Eagles—performed together 
for the very first time, playing “Take 
It Easy” and “Hotel California,” the 
band’s alpha and omega, light and 


dark, the two poles of an often polar- 
ized and sometimes polarizing band. 


EVEN IN middle age, they 


were still the Eagles and prey to 
the same impulses of their original 
incarnation. Felder was fired from 
the reunified Eagles in 2001, when he 
had his lawyer ask questions about the 
band’s finances. The resulting lawsuit 
dragged on for more than six years 
before the warring parties reached a 
settlement. In 2007, Felder published 
Heaven and Hell: My Life in the Eagles, 


EAGLES FROM THEN AND NOW, 
including Randy Meisner, 
Timothy B. Schmit, Glenn Frey, 
Don Felder, Don Henley, a brick 
suit-sporting Joe Walsh, and 
Bernie Leadon, were inducted 
into the Rock & Roll Hall of 
Fame in 1998. 


as the Eagles themselves—without 
Felder—released Long Road Out of 
Eden, a double LP of original material 
and their first studio album since The 
Long Run. \t debuted at number one on 
the Billboard album chart the same 
week that Britney Spears dropped her 
latest and thus began another three- 
year Eagles tour that would reportedly 
gross $250 million. 

The Eagles had always been so lucra- 
tive, so vital to record-company finances 
and tour operators, so embroiled in 
high-stakes lawsuits and countersuits 
(including with their former label boss 


David Geffen) that their music was 
sometimes dismissed by critics as too 
wantonly commercial, too polished, 
and too popular. And while their art- 
istry hardly required affirmation, it 
was affirmed, again and again, by other 
artists, never more so than when Glenn 
Frey died in New York City on January 
18, 2016, of complications from rheu- 
matoid arthritis, acute ulcerative coli- 
tis, and pneumonia. He was 67. 

The drummer Frey got to know 
at the Troubadour had become more 
sibling than colleague. “He was like a 
brother to me,” Henley said. “We were 


a family, and like most families there 
was some dysfunction. But the bond we 
forged 45 years ago was never broken, 
even during the 14 years that the Eagles 
were dissolved. We were two young 
men who made the pilgrimage to Los 
Angeles with the same dream— to make 
our mark in the music industry—and 
with perseverance, a deep love of music, 
our alliance with other great musicians, 
and our manager, Irving Azoff, we built 
something that has lasted longer than 
anyone could have dreamed.” 

The outpouring of love and admira- 


THE BOND 
WE FORGED 
45 YEARS 
AGO WAs NEVER 
BROKEN, EVEN 
DURING 
THE 14 YEARS 
ee a Bal 
FAGLES WERE 
DISSOLVED.” 


—Don Henley 


tion was instantaneous and reflected 
the universality of the Eagles’ music. 
Springsteen played “Take It Easy” on 
guitar in Chicago. Billy Joel played 
“Take It Easy” on piano in Tampa. 
Condolences rolled in on social 
media from the worlds of music, lit- 
erature, and comedy. Carole King, 
Brian Wilson, and Stephen King paid 
tribute. “We loved you, Glenn Frey,” 
wrote Steve Martin, to which his fel- 
low actor-comedian Richard Lewis 
added: “The Eagles music coincided 
with my entire adult life.” e 
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IN THE DAYS FOLLOWING 
Glenn Frey’s death in 2016, 
artists around the world paid 
tribute. Bruce Springsteen 
played “Take It Easy” ata 
concert in Chicago. Billy Joel 
played the same song in Tampa. 
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THE*EAGLES’ LEGACY FORGED 
forward, lifted by aretuned 
touring lineup of Timothy B. 
Schmit, Vince Gill, Don Henley, 
Deacon Frey, Joe Walsh, and 
guitarist Steuart Smith. Here, 
they’re at the Classic West at 
Dodger Stadium in July 2017. 


“WE FIGURED WE SHOULD AT 
least try it and see where it 
went,” Walsh told the Oakland 
Press after Deacon (this page) 
joined the band. “And it was 
just magic.” His assessment 
of Vince Gill (opposite, at the 
feTe-Tile Re) (-Me)e)atali eh WA Mel elie 
too: “He’s humble. He’s 
brilliant... He’s got a million- 
dollar voi e. He’s the real thing. 
He’s; naltreasure™® .. 
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‘WE SET OUT TO BECOME A BAND FOR 
our time,” Frey told the Eagles docu- 
mentarians. “But sometimes, if you do 
a good enough job, you become a band 
for all time.” 

They became a band for all time, 
beyond generational and geographi- 
cal boundaries. In the summer of 2001, 
200 miles above Earth, the Russian cos- 
monaut Yury Usachov woke to “Hotel 
California” on the International Space 
Station. On Earth, 38 years after the 
song was released, “Hotel California” 
was played every 11 minutes on the 
radio in America, according to a study 
by Southern California Public Radio. 

As an eighth-grader in Charleston, 
South Carolina, Stephen Colbert had 
his first slow dance, with a girl named 
Dolly Lockwood, to the last song of the 
evening: “Desperado.” It was, he told 
his late-night television audience on 
CBS, “the perfect last song at an eighth- 
grade dance when you have danced 
with no one. I was the desperado.” 

So enduring was “Desperado” 


23 years after its release that it was a 
running gag in an episode of Seinfeld. 
Whenever “Desperado” played, 
Elaine’s boyfriend stared wistfully into 


the middle distance. “It’s like I’m in the 
car and he’s out there ridin’ fences,” she 
complained of Brett, who would even- 
tually flatline on an operating table 
when his surgeon became similarly 
distracted by another song playing in 
the operating room: “Witchy Woman.” 

On and on it goes. Everyone has a 
favorite Eagles song, or a least favor- 
ite. When audiences first laid eyes 
on Jesus Quintana in the 1998 Coen 
Brothers crime-and-bowling comedy 
The Big Lebowski, the character, played 
by John Turturro, was licking a bowl- 
ing ball to the Gipsy Kings’ haunting 
Spanish-language cover of “Hotel 
California.” 

Later in Lebowski, as “Peaceful 
Easy Feeling” plays on the radio in a 
taxicab, one of cinema’s most beloved 
cult characters, the Dude, played by 
Jeff Bridges, says to the driver, “Jesus, 
man, could you change the channel? 
Man, c’mon, I had a rough night and I 
hate the f----~ Eagles, man.” 

The driver, outraged on behalf of 
the audience—on behalf of America— 
screeches to the curb, grabs the Dude 


or 
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by his cardigan sweater, and bodily 
ejects him onto a California street. 

The Dude abides, but so do the 
Eagles. The world is full of Eagles trib- 
ute bands, with names like Ileagles, 
Alter Eagles, EagleMania, and Motel 
California. But the greatest of all 
Eagles tribute bands are the surviving 
Eagles, their offspring, and their tal- 
ented friends. Deacon Frey, who bears 
a strong resemblance to his late father, 
began performing with the Eagles in 
2017, and a year later guitarist Will 
Henley, Don’s son, performed with 
the band. By then, country superstar 
Vince Gill had also joined the Eagles, 
after working on Henley’s album 
Cass County. He and Glenn Frey had 
become friends in the ’80s and had 
the same manager, Larry Fitzgerald. 
When Gill was asked tojoin the Eagles 
after Frey’s death, he replied: “When 
do we leave?” 

Schmit and Walsh round out the 
Eagles touring ensemble, leaving 
Henley as the only member of the orig- 
inal lineup. They’re a different band, 
of course, without Frey. “I get it. It’s 
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my favorite band, too,” Gill said at the 
Musicians Hall of Fame after becom- 
ing a para-Eagle. “I don’t wanna hear 
me singing ‘New Kid in Town,” 

But Frey lives on as well, and 
not only through his children and 
through his music. In 1999, at the cor- 
ner of Kinsley Avenue and the former 
Route 66, the town of Winslow, Arizona, 
erected a statue of a man holding a gui- 
tar as a red flatbed Ford cruises by for 
all eternity. The truck is idle, and empty, 
but behind the wheel there’s an invis- 
ible girl (my Lord) in that flatbed Ford, 
slowirY down to take a look at thee. 

“Standin’ on the Corner” reads the 
accompanying road sign just above 
the hitchhiking guitarist. After Frey’s 
death, the town commissioned a second 
statue, of another traveling musician— 
or troubadour—in his long-haired 
early-’70s glory. In statue form, Glenn 
Frey is forever young and forever wear- 
ing his favorite T-shirt of the time, the 
one that reads “Song Power.’ Passing 
motorists see a man whose future is 
limitless, like a highway heading west 
toward the horizon. e 


AS THE EAGLES ENTER A NEW 
era with new bandmates 

(here at the MGM Grand Garden 
Arena in September 2019), 
they remain one of America’s 
bands—perhaps the ultimate 
American band. No longer 

new kids in town, and still 
taking it easy. 
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At 


The internal dynamics of the Eagles haven’t always been 


peaceful or easy, but each member—over 


the band’s half-century of existence—has made immense 
contributions to the group’s sound and legacy. 


1970 


DON HENLEY 
GLENN FREY 
BERNIE LEADON 
RANDY MEISNER 
DON FELDER 

JOE WALSH 
TINMIOTHY B. SCHMIT 
DEACON FREY 


VINCE GILL 


Don Henley 


Drums, vocals 


Henley cofounded the 
Eagles with Glenn Frey. 
He’s responsible for 
writing some of the 
band’s biggest hits, 
including “Desperado,” 
“Witchy Woman,” and 
“Hotel California.” He’s 
the only remaining 
original band member. 


Glenn Frey 


Guitars, keyboards, vocals 


Frey cofounded the 
Eagles with Don Henley. 
A prolific songwriter, his 
iconic Eagles hits include 
“Take It Easy,” “Peaceful 
Easy Feeling,” and 
“Tequila Sunrise.” He died 
in 2016. 
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Bernie Leadon 


Guitars, banjo, mandolin, 
dobro, pedal steel guitar 


Leadon is credited with 
bringing strong vocal 
harmonies and country 
stylings to the band. He 
left the Eagles in 1975 but 
later joined its History of 
the Eagles tour. 


Randy Meisner 
Bass guitar, vocals 


Meisner most notably 
cowrote and sang “Take 
It to the Limit.” He left 
the band in 1977, plagued 
by exhaustion and poor 
health, after touring 

to support the Hote/ 
California album. 
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Don Felder 


Guitars, vocals 


Felder was key in helping 
the Eagles move toward 
a more rock sound; he 
and Joe Walsh became 
one of the greatest rock 
guitar duos in history. His 
tenure, while creatively 
successful, was fraught 
with strife. 


Joe Walsh 


Guitars, keyboards, vocals 


Walsh is commonly 
known for two things: his 
wild personality and his 


prolific rock guitar chops. 


His first album with the 
Eagles, Hote/ California, 
featured “Life in the Fast 
Lane,” based on one of 
his guitar riffs. 
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Timothy B. Schmit 


Bass guitar, vocals 


Schmit replaced bass 
player Randy Meisner 

in 1977 and is still in the 
band today. He cowrote 
and sang “I Can’t Tell You 
Why” on the Eagles’ 1979 
album The Long Run. 


Deacon Frey 
Guitars, vocals 


Frey joined his late 
father’s band in 2017. He 
still tours with the Eagles 
today and sings some 

of his father’s biggest 
hits, including “Take It 
Easy” and “Peaceful Easy 
Feeling.” 


Vince Gill 


Guitars, vocals 


Gill, in addition to having his 
own renowned career as a 
country singer-songwriter, 
has joined the Eagles on the 
road since 2017. 
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The Hotel California-era Eagles: 
Don Felder, Don Henley, 
Joe Walsh, Glenn Frey, and 
Randy Meisner. 


They began as the quintessential 1970s California band and became America’s finest, 
most successful song makers. Riding imperishable hits like “Take It Easy,” 
“Lyin’ Eyes,” “Life in the Fast Lane,” and the epic “Hotel California,” the Eagles 
set records for album sales and continue to lift listeners today. 


Timothy B. Schmit, Don Henley, 
Glenn Frey, andjoe Walsh 
onstage in Manchester, England, 

in 2001. 2 


